INTRODUCTION
"Of wounds and sore defeat I made my battle stay; Winged sandals for my feet I wove of my delay; Of weariness and fear I made my shouting spear; Of loss, and doubt, and dread, And swift oncoming doom, I made a helmet for my head And a floating plume."x
No one not endowed by nature with a vivid imagination and an eagerly sympathetic spirit could have written lines like these; but furthermore, no one thus endowed could have written them, had he not long schooled himself in the subtle arts of moderation, just emphasis, and suggestion. I hardly know which the more to admire in Moody as a poet, the native richness of his mind, or the patient art by which he learned to draw from it so pure a harmony.
The reader may perhaps welcome, for the insight they give into both qualities, a few more examples of his early work than he decided to include in the "Poems" of 1901. What he rejected then, as not representative of his artistry at its best, we may now find well worth study, as revealing something of the processes by which it was attained, especially when we can examine the piece in the light of his own comment, as in the case of "Wilding Flower." "Heart's Wild-Flower," as he renamed the revised form of it printed 1 "The Fire-Bringer," Act I. xivet her shy devious lambent soul With my slow soul should walk," l
